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uniformity in their character.    But from the fact thatjthe,
government, both imperial and municipal, came to the sup-
port of these schools, many of them lost their private char-
acter and in that sense may be said to have constituted a
system.
The custom described by Suetonius as introduced by
Vespasian, of the payment of salaries of grammarians and
rhetoricians from the imperial treasury, had developed the
University of Rome. Hadrian and some of the later
emperors extended their benefactions. But it was Anto-
ninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) who was the first to systematize
this encouragement of education. He extended to gram-
marians, rhetoricians, philosophers many of the privileges of
the senatorial class and exempted them from many of the
burdensome obligations of the curiales in regard to the pay-
ment of municipal taxes, the support of the soldiery, the
obligation of military service, etc. As these measures
offered but one more opportunity to escape from the op-
pressed ranks of Roman citizenship, so many attempted to
avail themselves of these privileges that restrictions were
soon imposed. By these only a few were allowed such
privileges. The number varied from five grammarians and
sophists or rhetors in the provincial capital to three of
each in the smaller cities. Under Constantine and later
emperors these privileges became the basis of the special
privileges conferred upon the Christian clergy. Constan-
tine, in edicts of 321, 326, 333, reaffirmed all the previous
enactments regarding teachers and extended their privileges.
Exempted from nearly all the burdens of both imperial and
municipal character, from all the obligations of the curiales,
they were yet permitted to accept the curial magistracies and
the highest honors. They and their families were even made
sacred in their persons, and all outrages or offenses against
them were most severely punished. The emperor Gratian took
one step further and, in the case of many communities,